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Abstract 


Hard  lessons  learned  in  both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  appear  to  indicate  that  technology, 
intelligence,  and  training  cannot  prevail  if  Americans  do  not  understand  their  adversaries 
and/or  the  people  they  are  trying  to  protect.  As  a  result,  an  undue  focus  has  been  placed  on 
the  need  to  understand  foreign  cultures  within  the  context  of  conducting  military  operations. 
While  this  knowledge  is  important,  an  understanding  of  another  culture  can  only  be  reached 
through  first  understanding  American  culture  and  the  subsequent  inherent  biases.  One’s  own 
culture  is  what  forms  the  lens  through  which  others  are  perceived.  This  paper  will  provide  an 
understanding  of  what  constitutes  “culture”  and  will  examine  how  the  United  States  (U.S.) 
military  currently  conducts  cultural  orientation  training.  It  will  then  explain  some  aspects  of 
American  culture  that  provide  the  basis  for  a  worldview,  which  must  be  considered  in  the 
attempt  to  understand  others.  Finally,  the  paper  will  provide  an  examination  of  how  culture 
has  affected  U.S.  military  goals  and  activities  in  previous  operations,  illustrating  how 
blindness  to  one’s  own  culture  can  potentially  lead  to  failure. 


So  it  is  said  that  if  you  know  your  enemies  and  know  yourself,  you  can  win  a 
hundred  battles  without  a  single  loss. 

If  you  only  know  yourself  but  not  your  opponent,  you  may  win  or  may  lose. 

If  you  know  neither  yourself  nor  your  enemy,  you  will  always  endanger  yourself . 

-  Sun  Tzu,  The  Art  of  War 

There  has  been  a  significant  push  in  the  United  States  (U.S.)  military  in  recent  years 
toward  training  related  to  cultural  awareness  and  foreign  language  acquisition.  Specifically, 
cultural  awareness  seems  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  concepts  highlighted  in  attempting  to 
calculate  how  to  conduct  successful  military  operations.  Despite  this  push,  the  overall 
concept  is  not  new,  as  all  four  military  services  operate  centers  specifically  designed  to 
provide  cultural  awareness  training  to  their  respective  service  members.  The  U.S.  military 
seems  to  be  searching  for  better  ways  to  teach  culture  in  anticipation  of  current  and  future 
operations;  however,  a  true  understanding  will  only  be  possible  by  incorporating  lessons 
regarding  American  culture.^ 

The  question  that  always  plagues  the  U.S.  military  is  how  to  determine  where  the  next 
conflict  is  going  to  occur.  Colonel  Maxie  McFarland  (USA,  Ret)  stated  it  well  when  he 
asked,  “With  so  many  diverse  cultures  and  the  enormous  amount  of  study  required  to  become 
an  expert  on  any  given  one,  how  do  we  narrow  the  field  to  find  the  right  focus  for  generating 
cultural  skills  in  soldiers?”  While  intelligence  analysts  have  struggled  with  this  question  in 
the  past,  the  best  answer  may  lie  with  the  method  of  teaching  American  culture  in  order  to 
make  the  process  of  learning  other  cultures  easier  and  less  time  consuming  when  conflict 
does  arise.  Cultural  norms  are  so  ingrained  in  daily  life  that  many  individuals  are  completely 
unaware  of  how  this  affects  their  daily  behavior.  Developing  an  awareness  of  culture  may  be 
the  single  most  important  aspect  of  this  area  of  study  within  the  U.S.  military.  By  comparing 
and  contrasting  American  norms  and  values  with  those  of  other  cultures,  awareness  can  be 
developed  regarding  how  to  better  formulate  military  plans  from  Phase  0  through  Phase  5. 
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It  is  important  to  understand  the  basie  concept  of  culture.  Understanding  another’s 
culture  is  not  simply  learning  what  taboos  to  avoid  or  what  historical  events  shaped  the 
current  environment,  but  rather  it  is  an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  behaviors  and  beliefs 
characteristic  of  a  particular  group  as  it  compares  to  individually  held  values.  Simply  put,  it 
is  the  ability  to  view  the  world  through  a  lens  that  distinguishes  the  differences  of  how  others 
see  the  world. 

In  developing  this  concept,  information  will  be  provided  to  define  culture  and  its 
component  parts.  Furthermore,  an  overview  of  cultural  orientation  and  its  relationship  to 
intercultural  communication  will  be  examined.  A  look  into  current  U.S.  military  culture 
training  will  help  to  form  the  foundation  behind  this  concept  and  will  highlight  the  relevance 
behind  the  need  to  shift  how  culture  training  is  accomplished.  Using  this  data,  two  different 
operational  examples  will  be  considered  in  order  to  demonstrate  how  a  better  understanding 
of  American  culture  could  have  potentially  affected  the  outcome  in  a  more  positive  fashion. 
Finally,  recommendations  for  how  the  U.S.  military  should  move  forward  by  incorporating 
this  concept  will  be  presented. 

Culture  Defined 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  culture  as  it  relates  to  military  operations,  it 
is  important  to  define  the  general  concept.  Although  finding  a  definition  for  culture  should 
be  straightforward,  there  are  a  variety  of  nuances  that  make  it  difficult  to  find  a  common,  all- 
encompassing  description.  These  subtle  variations  are  due  to  the  use  of  the  concept  across 
various  fields  of  study  and  have  continued  to  evolve  over  time.  As  an  example,  Alfred 
Kroeber  and  Clyde  Kluckhohn  identified  164  different  definitions  of  the  term  culture  in  their 
1952  book  on  the  subject.  Dictionary  definitions  often  incorporate  various  elements  such  as 
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geography,  history,  language,  religion,  and  shared  beliefs  in  order  to  define  culture;  however, 
the  fundamental  basics  all  focus  on  framing  a  societal  characteristic.  This  paper  will  utilize 
the  definition  provided  by  Dr.  Brooks  Peterson,  a  noted  expert  in  the  cross-cultural  arena  and 
founder  of  Across  Cultures,  Inc.: 

Culture  is  the  relatively  stable  set  of  inner  values  and  beliefs  generally  held  by 
groups  of  people  in  countries  or  regions  and  the  noticeable  impact  those 
values  and  beliefs  have  on  the  people’s  outward  behaviors  and  environment."^ 

Essentially,  culture  is  the  framework  by  which  we  view  the  world  around  us.  This 

learned  and  shared  behavior  explains  how  human  beings  interact  within  a  community, 

no  matter  how  large  or  small. ^  Culture  also  impacts  how  an  individual  will  act  or 

react  to  new  situations  or  information  as  they  view  it  in  the  context  of  what  they 

already  know. 

Defining  the  concept  of  culture  as  it  relates  to  military  operations  is  more 
difficult  than  arriving  at  a  comprehensive  definition.^  According  to  a  review  of 
different  military  documents  to  include  doctrine,  operating  manuals,  regulations,  and 
instructions,  culture  is  mentioned  on  numerous  occasions  although  it  is  often  not 

•y 

further  defined.  For  example.  Joint  Publication  (JP)  2-0  Joint  Intelligence  and  JP  3-0 
Joint  Operations  both  mention  the  importance  of  gaining  cultural  knowledge  of  the 
operating  environment,  but  the  documents  do  not  elaborate  as  to  what  specific 

o 

knowledge  is  to  be  gained  or  the  method  by  which  this  should  happen.  Furthermore, 

the  official  definition  of  culture  as  listed  in  the  JP  1-02  Department  of  Defense 

Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms  is  as  follows: 

A  feature  of  the  terrain  that  has  been  constructed  by  man.  Included  are  such 
items  as  roads,  buildings,  and  canals;  boundary  lines;  and,  in  a  broad  sense,  all 
names  and  legends  on  a  map.^ 
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Clearly  there  is  a  disconnect  between  the  military  definition  of  culture  and  its  intended 
application  toward  achieving  success  during  military  operations. 

Current  U.S.  Military  Culture  Training 

As  previously  mentioned,  all  branches  of  the  U.S.  military  operate  schools  dedicated 
to  culture  and/or  language  training. Using  the  U.S.  Army  as  an  example,  deployment 
preparations  have  included  language,  political,  and  cultural  instruction  for  every  conflict 
since  World  War  II.  Despite  the  fact  that  cultural  training  is  not  new,  its  importance  seems 
to  have  increased  as  military  and  political  leaders  search  for  better  solutions  in  today’s 
operations.  This  rise  in  importance  could  be  attributed  to  the  ongoing  counterinsurgency 
operations  that  place  a  much  heavier  dependence  on  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
local  population  in  order  to  further  military  successes  gained  on  the  battlefield. 

All  too  often,  culture  training  includes  only  a  series  of  overly  simplistic  do ’s  and 

don  ’ts  regarding  proper  behavior  at  the  forward  location.  The  training  is  oftentimes  only 

conducted  as  a  part  of  predeployment  preparations  and  can  range  from  self-paced  computer 

based  training  modules  to  full-fledged  interactive  seminars.  While  these  cultural  aspects  are 

important  to  the  conduct  of  day-to-day  business,  they  certainly  do  not  provide  the  U.S. 

military  member  with  the  tools  they  need  to  properly  understand  the  culture  for  which  they 

are  about  to  operate.  Furthermore,  the  limited  focus  of  the  military’s  cultural  training  can  be 

confused  with  sensitivity  or  diversity  training  because  it  does  not  provide  the  military 

12 

member  with  enough  cultural  information  to  identify  and  cross  the  cultural  gap. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  current  U.S.  military  training  on  culture  is  short  sighted  and 
is  generally  focused  only  on  the  current  conflict.  Although  there  has  been  movement  toward 
incorporating  a  longer-term  focus  on  training  in  languages  and  culture,  the  movement  has  not 
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yet  been  fully  realized.  High-ranking  military  and  congressional  leaders  have  begun  to 
advocate  for  this  type  of  training;  however,  the  current  reality  does  not  provide  military 
members  with  the  tools  they  need  to  be  considered  culturally  savvy. 

A  New  Method 

A  significant  number  of  articles  have  been  published  over  the  past  decade  discussing 
the  critical  need  to  “overhaul  the  mentality  of  the  military”  by  “integrating  cultural 
sensitivity  into  combat  operations”^'*  in  order  to  be  operationally  successful.  Every  article 
states  the  only  way  to  incorporate  this  type  of  training  is  to  build  a  foundation  through 
professional  military  training  and  doctrine  by  which  cultural  awareness  becomes  second 
nature,  yet  limited  information  is  provided  regarding  how  to  conduct  this  task.*^  Proposals 
generally  include  a  training  focus  centered  on  basic  aspects  of  a  culture  such  as  geography, 
history,  politics,  religion,  and  customs.*^  While  this  will  aid  military  members  by  providing 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  area  and/or  conflict  for  which  they  are  about  to  conduct 
operations,  the  data  will  not  create  a  true  understanding  of  how  culture  impacts  actions  and 
attitudes  in  the  region.  In  order  to  develop  an  understanding  of  a  given  culture,  the  training 
must  move  away  from  the  information  found  in  most  standard  intelligence  briefings. 

As  an  outspoken  proponent  of  cultural  training  in  the  military.  General  Anthony  Zinni 
(USMC,  Ret)  has  stated,  “Know  the  culture  and  the  issues. .  .know  how  the  involved  parties 
think.  We  cannot  impose  our  cultural  values  on  people  with  their  own  culture.”  This  goes 
to  the  heart  of  why  it  is  important  to  study  all  aspects  of  a  culture  before  commencing 
operations.  However,  his  statement  also  highlights  a  fundamental  flaw  in  the  current  cultural 
training  process  within  the  military.  General  Zinni  recognizes  that  we  cannot  impose  our 
culture  on  that  of  another,  but  he  also  assumes  that  U.S.  military  members  are  able  to 
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recognize  their  own  culture  and  the  inevitable  biases  associated  with  being  an  American. 

This  concept,  known  as  ethnocentrism,  is  the  habit  of  interpreting  life  from  only  the  point  of 
view  of  one’s  own  group. 

A  new  method  for  conducting  cultural  training  does  not  radically  shift  from  the 
current  structure,  but  tackles  the  problem  from  a  different  angle.  In  order  to  truly  understand 
another  culture,  it  is  paramount  that  an  individual  know  of  his  or  her  own  culture  first.  On 
the  surface,  this  feat  may  seem  overwhelming,  as  America  is  a  very  large  and  diverse  nation; 
however,  there  are  fundamental  basics  involved  in  understanding  culture  that  transcend 
across  all  nations  and  groups. This  concept  is  not  new,  but  rather  has  been  employed  by  the 
business  world  as  guided  by  sociologists,  social  psychologists,  and  anthropologists  for 
decades.  Experts  in  these  fields  have  not  necessarily  agreed  upon  the  correct  methodology  to 
teach  culture,  but  they  all  agree  that  culture  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  ways  that  individuals 
communicate.  By  understanding  the  interpretation  of  how  a  situation  is  perceived  through 
one’s  own  cultural  lens,  steps  can  be  taken  to  ensure  the  correct  message  is  being  transmitted. 
Of  course,  this  knowledge  will  only  go  so  far  without  also  understanding  the  cultural  lens  by 
which  the  information  is  being  received.  Consequently,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  one  without 
the  other. 

Cultural  Orientation 

In  order  to  develop  an  understanding  of  cultural  orientation,  it  is  important  to 
understand  many  of  the  foundational  normative  values  and  factors.  Research  has  identified 
several  different  factors  regarding  how  a  culture  operates  which  help  to  define  different 
cognitive  styles,  theories  of  knowledge,  and  value  systems.  While  not  all  encompassing. 
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these  norms  can  provide  a  frame  of  reference  through  which  a  common  understanding  can  be 
developed. 

Looking  at  different  cognitive  styles  will  help  to  understand  how  information  is 
organized  and  processed  within  a  given  culture.  People  within  a  society  generally  fall  into 
either  an  open-minded  or  closed-minded  cognitive  style.  A  person  from  an  open-minded 
society  will  generally  seek  out  additional  information  before  making  a  decision,  whereas  an 
individual  from  a  close-minded  society  sees  only  a  narrow  range  of  data  and  will  ignore  any 
other  information  provided.  Using  this  example,  many  Middle  Eastern  theocratic  countries 
are  considered  to  be  closed-minded  societies  as  they  are  guided  only  by  ideas  presented 
within  the  Koran.  Other  societies  that  fall  into  the  closed-minded  category  include 
communist  nations  and  tradition-based  societies  in  the  Far  East.  However,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  United  States  is  also  considered  to  be  a  closed-minded  society,  opening  only  to 
outside  information  when  a  significant  deficiency  is  recognized.  While  the  United  States  is 
not  theocratic,  communist,  or  guided  by  thousands  of  years  of  history,  the  cognitive  style 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Americans  believe  their  society  and  culture  are  superior  to 
others,  and  therefore,  will  not  consider  the  idea  that  other’s  ways  might  be  better.  This 
concept,  known  as  American  exceptionalism,  traces  its  roots  back  to  1630  when  John 
Winthrop  wrote,  “We  shall  be  as  a  city  upon  a  hill,  the  eyes  of  all  people  are  upon  us.”  It 
was  expected  that  the  colonists  in  the  new  world  would  be  the  example  for  the  rest  of  Europe 
to  emulate.  Former  American  presidents  throughout  the  past  few  decades  have  echoed  the 
same  concept,  which  argues  that  the  United  States  has  special  standing  amongst  all  nations. 

Another  aspect  of  cultural  cognitive  style  includes  a  study  of  how  people  process 
information.  This  process  is  often  divided  into  two  categories,  with  characteristics  being 
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either  associative  or  abstractive.  An  associative  person  will  filter  new  information  through 
the  screen  of  previous  personal  experience  in  order  to  determine  how  to  respond,  whereas  an 
abstractive  person  will  consider  hypothetical  situations  without  requiring  the  use  of  past 
experiences  as  a  guide.  While  individuals  may  not  necessarily  conform  to  the  societal  ways 
of  thinking,  associative  or  abstractive  thinking  is  often  developed  through  the  educational 
system.  Using  the  same  compare  and  contrast  system  above,  most  Middle  Eastern  countries 

24 

produce  associative  thinkers  whereas  America  values  abstractive  problem-solving  behavior. 

The  final  aspect  in  determining  cognitive  style  has  to  do  with  how  thinking  and 

oc 

behavior  are  focused;  people  are  considered  to  be  either  particular  or  universal  thinkers. 
Particular  thinkers  value  personal  relationships  over  rules  and  laws  when  interpreting  a  given 
situation,  while  universal  thinkers  tend  to  obey  rules  and  laws  with  relationships  taking  a 
secondary  importance.  Universal  thinkers  often  look  at  what  is  best  for  society  and  believe  it 
is  their  overall  duty  to  comply  with  authority  in  general. 

Understanding  the  belief  system  by  which  a  culture  operates  can  help  to  navigate 
through  the  decision  making  process.  This  concept,  known  as  epistemology,  determines  how 
a  specific  culture  arrives  at  the  truth.  Different  cultures  determine  the  accuracy  of  knowledge 
using  faith,  facts  or  feelings.  The  United  States  values  facts  when  seeking  the  truth  and 
only  occasionally  lets  faith,  whether  religious,  political  or  ideological,  interfere  in  the 
process.  On  the  contrary,  when  doing  business  in  the  Middle  East  or  Ear  East,  it  is  faith  and 
feelings  respectively  that  determines  how  a  country  arrives  at  the  truth. 

While  definitely  not  the  final  norm  in  determining  cultural  orientation,  understanding 
the  value  system,  or  the  basis  for  behavior,  within  a  society  will  provide  significant  insight 
into  how  ideas  are  determined  to  be  right  or  wrong.  One  of  the  most  relevant  items  to 
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consider  in  this  determination  is  a  eulture’s  locus  of  decision-making,  or  how  much  they 

oo 

prize  individualism  as  opposed  to  collectivism.  Americans  are  very  individualistic  in  this 
sense  with  personal  initiatives  and  achievements  being  rewarded  positively.  This  value 
system  embraces  the  idea  of  decentralized  decision-making,  with  important  decisions 
frequently  delegated  to  the  lowest  level.  By  comparison,  the  cultures  in  both  Central  and 
South  America  tend  toward  collectivism  where  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  family 
or  group  will  influence  how  a  decision  is  made.  This  same  collectivist  nature  places  strong 
value  on  holding  the  decision-making  responsibility,  therefore  delegation  is  not  often  seen  or 
appreciated.  Along  these  same  lines,  American  culture  tends  toward  the  concept  of  the 

7Q 

majority  rules,  whereas  decision-making  in  the  Far  East  strives  toward  consensus. 

Additional  areas  of  study  to  look  at  when  determining  cultural  orientation  include 
communication,  attitudes  toward  conflict,  approaches  to  completing  tasks  and  the  value  of 
time.  When  focusing  on  communication,  it  is  more  important  to  dedicate  time  toward 
understanding  the  style  of  communication  rather  than  learning  a  few  words  for  basic 
communication.  Determining  how  a  culture  generates,  transmits,  receives,  and  interprets 
messages  can  go  a  long  way  toward  effective  communication  in  a  foreign  nation.  While 
symbolic  communication  such  as  the  use  of  pictures,  drawings  and  photographs  can  further 
understanding  between  members  of  different  cultures,  it  is  also  paramount  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  degree  of  importance  given  to  nonverbal  communication.  Simple  aspects 
such  as  facial  expressions,  personal  distance,  and  the  sense  of  time  can  make  an  enormous 
difference  when  dealing  with  a  culture  that  places  additional  value  on  such  actions  and  ideas. 
Furthermore,  different  norms  regarding  the  degree  of  assertiveness  can  add  to  cultural 
misunderstandings  when  attempting  to  communicate.  Knowing  whether  a  culture  views 
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conflict  as  positive  or  negative,  or  something  that  should  be  faced  in  public  or  discussed  in 
private,  will  aid  in  developing  a  better  understanding  of  how  a  society  operates. 

Finally,  it  is  imperative  that  culture  training  includes  many  of  the  characteristics 
already  being  covered.  Knowing  the  history,  religious  background  and  tribal/national 
affiliations  of  a  culture  will  often  provide  insight  into  many  of  the  other  aspects  already 
mentioned  above.  Just  as  with  the  other  aspects  of  cultural  orientation,  grasping  how  these 
factors  influence  American  culture  is  required  in  order  to  understand  another  culture. 

Impact 

Globalization  and  today’s  24-hour  news  cycle  have  created  an  environment  where  a 
subtle  mistake  made  by  a  junior  military  member  at  the  tactical-level  can  be  broadcast  around 
the  world  with  little  warning.  This  concept,  known  as  the  strategic  corporal  theory,  can 
destroy  months  of  progress  and  directly  impact  the  strategic-level.  In  order  to  combat  these 
situations,  leaders  at  every  level  need  to  understand  the  role  that  culture  plays  within  military 
operations.  While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  negate  every  potential  mistake  made  by  a  junior 
member,  cultural  understanding  will  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  avoidable  pitfalls. 

With  that  said,  this  understanding  will  serve  as  a  significant  force  multiplier  at  the 
operational-level  giving  leaders  the  tools  they  need  to  rapidly  judge  a  situation  for  its  reality, 
and  not  through  the  culturally-biased  lens  of  someone  less  informed. 

American  culture  is  something  that  is  lived  every  day  by  U.S.  military  members,  but 
it  is  probably  not  well  understood.  An  ironic  circumstance  is  that  other  cultures  are  probably 
more  likely  to  recognize  nuances  within  American  culture  as  a  result  of  their  ability  to  view  it 
from  the  outside.  Although  the  current  viewpoint  stems  from  the  idea  that  culture  belongs  to 
free  enterprise  and  does  not  have  a  role  in  government,  this  has  not  always  been  the  case.  In 
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1938,  the  U.S.  State  Department  established  the  Division  for  Cultural  Relations  as  a  way  to 
use  culture  as  a  diplomatic  tool.  During  the  Cold  War,  American  diplomats  felt  as  if  they 
needed  to  export  the  American  way  of  life  abroad  as  a  way  to  combat  communism.  Despite 
the  lack  of  government  involvement  in  the  spread  of  American  culture  abroad  today,  the 
prominence  of  American  entertainment,  technology  and  economic  influence  continues  to 
further  international  perception  of  “American  cultural  imperialism.”  In  order  to  understand 
this  perception  and  its  influence  on  U.S.  military  operations  abroad,  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  influences  of  American  culture  as  well  as  its  reception  by  non- Americans. 

Operational  Examples 


One  prominent  view  of  United  States  culture  abroad  is  that  Americans  are  arrogant, 
imposing,  and  unable  or  unwilling  to  respect  local  customs  or  culture. Unfortunately, 
perception  becomes  reality  when  Americans  interact  in  international  situations  without  first 


understanding  their  own 

Comparing  Cultural  Norms  and  Values 

Aspects  of  Culture 

Mainstream  American  Culture 

Other  Cultures  1 

cultural  predisposition.  A 

Sense  of  setf  and  space 

Informal,  handshake 

Formal  hugs,  bows,  handshakes 

comparison  of  American 

Communication  and  language 

Explicit,  direct  communication;  emphasis 
on  content,  meaning  fourfo  in  words 

Implicit,  indirect  communication; 
emphasis  on  contexL  meaning  found 
around  words 

cultural  norms  with  those 

Dress  and  appearance 

”01055  for  success”  ideal;  wide  range  in 
accepted  dress 

Dress  seen  as  a  sign  of  position,  wealth 
and  prestige;  religious  rules 

Food  and  eating  habits 

Eating  as  a  necessity,  fast  food 

Dining  as  a  socialexperience;  religious 
rules 

of  other  cultures  is  found 

Time  and  time  consciousness 

Linear  arxl  exact  time  consciousness; 
value  on  promptness,  time  equals  money 

Elastic  and  relative  time  consciousness; 
time  spent  on  enjoyment  of  relationships 

in  Figure  1 .  While  there 

Relationships,  ^mily,  fiiends 

Focus  on  nuclear  family;  responsibility 
for  set^  value  on  youth;  age  seen  as 
handicap 

Focus  on  extended  fomity;  loyalty  and 
responsibility  to  fomily;  age  given  status 
and  respect 

are  a  wide  variety  of 

Values  and  norms 

IrKlividual  orientation;  indeperKlerK»; 
prefererK^e  for  direct  confrontation  of 
conflict 

Group  orientation;  conformity,  preference 
for  harmony 

military  situations  that 

Bebefe  and  attitudes 

Egalitarian;  chall^iging  of  authority; 
individuals  control  their  destiny;  gender 
equabty 

Hierarchical;  respect  for  authority  and 
social  order;  nxlividuals  accept  Iheir 
destiny;  different  roles  for  men  /  women 

could  have  yielded  better 

Mental  pnx^sses  and  learning  style 

Liriear,  fogical,  sequential  problem 
solving  focus 

Lateral,  holistic  simultaneous;  accepting 
of  life's  difficulties 

outcomes  with  a  thorough 

Work  habits  and  practices 

Emphasis  on  task;  reward  based  on 
individual  achievemenL  work  has 
intrinsic  value 

Emphasis  on  relationships;  rewards 
based  on  seniority,  relationships;  work  is 
a  necessity  of  IHe 

understanding  of  American  Figure  l.  Comparing  Cultural  Norms  and  Values  (Gardenswartz  and  Rowe 

1998, 164-165). 
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culture,  the  two  operations  of  Somalia  and  Iraq  will  be  used  to  examine  the  theory  in  more 
detail. 

Somalia 

The  United  States  became  involved  in  Somalia  under  a  United  Nations  (UN)  mandate 
for  humanitarian  disaster  relief  and  in  conjunction  with  the  collapse  of  civil  government. 
Although  American  intervention  was  initially  welcomed,  public  sentiment  changed  during 
the  course  of  the  operations,  violence  increased  in  the  country,  and  U.S.  forces  were 
subsequently  withdrawn  after  only  18  months  without  successfully  achieving  the  objectives. 
Although  the  Somali  and  American  cultures  share  many  common  values,  such  as 
independence,  democracy,  individualism,  and  egalitarianism,  the  United  States  was  at  a 
disadvantage  due  to  a  lack  of  cultural  understanding.^^  This  lack  of  understanding  applied  to 
the  limited  knowledge  of  Somali  culture  as  well  as  toward  how  American  cultural  norms 
would  impact  the  situation  as  a  whole.  While  the  United  States  had  good  intentions  when 
they  embarked  upon  the  humanitarian  operations  in  1992,  a  better  understanding  of  culture 
could  have  led  to  a  better  outcome. 

In  looking  at  the  concept  of  communication,  cultural  misunderstandings  can  be  noted 
in  several  different  areas.  Somalis  believe  in  the  notion  of  collective  responsibility  where  a 
“council  of  men”  make  decisions,  and  matters  such  as  age,  lineage  and  wealth  can  heavily 
influence  decision-making.  This  concept  directly  contradicts  the  American  cultural 
aspiration  for  individualism.  By  not  understanding  this  difference,  the  U.S.  military 
concentrated  its  attention  on  two  of  Somalia’s  main  warlords  believing  they  were  operating 
as  individuals  and  not  as  part  of  a  larger  integrated  society.  As  a  result  of  this  lack  of 
understanding,  the  degree  of  power  and  authority  was  shifted  within  the  Somali  kinship 
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system.^^  Another  area  related  to  communication  includes  the  methods  by  which  the  U.S. 
military  attempted  to  spread  their  message.  Although  communication  is  important  within  the 
Somali  culture,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  is  illiterate  and  relies  on  the  spread  of  the 
spoken  word  for  messages.  Rather  than  embracing  the  Somali  oral  tradition  whereby  the 
more  eloquent  spoken  word  receives  the  most  attention,  the  U.S.  military  opted  to  drop 
leaflets.  By  taking  these  actions,  the  United  States  not  only  did  not  understand  the  Somali 
desire  for  verbal  communication,  but  also  failed  to  appreciate  the  collective  nature  of  now 
information  is  transmitted  and  received.  Furthermore,  the  image  of  American  helicopters 
dropping  items  on  the  Somali  people  provided  the  various  warring  clans’  propaganda 
material. 

Along  these  same  lines,  the  U.S.  military  failed  to  note  the  differences  between 
approaches  to  problem  solving  and  the  importance  of  time.  The  United  States  fundamentally 
believed  that  the  humanitarian  actions  in  Somalia  were  going  to  be  brief  and  there  would  be 

-57 

no  need  to  become  involved  in  local  politics.  Unfortunately,  this  concept  was  the  direct 
result  of  traditional  American  abstractive  and  universal  thinking  and  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  Somali  tradition  of  associative  behavior.  In  this  situation,  cultural 
misconceptions  allowed  the  Somali  “nomadic”  concept  of  time  to  be  ignored  in  favor  of  the 
time-constrained  negotiations,  subsequently  increasing  tension  in  the  region. 

Despite  the  fact  that  American  and  Somali  cultures  share  the  common  value  of  being 
closed-minded,  the  attitudes  toward  reconciliation  differ  greatly.  The  United  States  and 
Somalia  have  opposing  values  when  is  comes  to  conflict  resolution.  Somalis  value  their  own 
ability  to  resolve  problems  independently  without  outside  intervention,  whereas  the  United 

oo 

States  believes  that  the  involvement  of  outside  assistance  is  often  best.  Where  a  Somali 
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would  see  a  third  party  as  untrustworthy,  the  United  States  views  an  outside  opinion  as  a 
guarantee  of  impartiality.  In  the  Somali  environment,  local  tradition  and  family  culture  is 
valued  as  the  way  to  resolve  issues.  In  contrast,  the  United  States  eagerly  accepts  outside 
information  and  techniques  when  a  deficiency  is  recognized. 

The  lack  of  cultural  understanding  also  impacted  the  U.S.  military’s  ability  to  operate 
as  a  coalition  in  this  operation  as  many  different  organizations  were  all  operating  with 
different  biases.  The  media  frequently  portrayed  America  as  the  only  country  willing  or  able 
to  help  in  the  Somali  humanitarian  cause,  which  “resulted  in  self-congratulatory  commentary 
reminiscent  of  the  Gulf  War.”  While  the  United  States  did  not  see  this  fact  as  unacceptable 
or  out  of  the  ordinary,  the  impact  of  such  behavior  alienated  coalition  partners,  undermined 
UN  involvement  and  made  further  coordination  extremely  difficult.  In  this  regard,  the 
United  States  completely  disregarded  any  assistance  by  other  African  nations  believing  that 
their  help  was  not  necessary  and  completely  ignored  the  fact  that  African  nations  believe  they 
should  be  the  first  to  intervene  in  African  problems. 

Iraq 

U.S.  military  involvement  during  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  presents  many  more 
examples  of  cultural  misunderstandings.  While  the  United  States  has  made  a  tremendous 
shift  in  the  value  placed  on  Iraqi  cultural  knowledge  since  2003,  having  a  greater 
understanding  of  American  culture  would  have  provided  a  significant  advantage  to  planners 
at  the  outset  of  operations. 

In  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  Somalia,  the  United  States  believed  that  their  actions 
would  be  welcomed  and  encouraged  by  the  local  populace. This  belief  likely  stemmed 
from  the  American  ethnocentristic  belief  that  its  values  and  way  of  life  are  superior  to  all 
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others.  Similarly,  the  United  States  believed  that  the  Iraqi  people  would  join  together  to 
“form  a  more  perfect  union”  if  the  umbrella  of  a  harsh  dictator  were  lifted.  While  this  notion 
seemed  plausible  to  most  Americans,  the  belief  is  directly  impacted  by  cultural  biases. 
American  culture  has  been  significantly  influenced  by  a  unique  nationalism  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  As  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States,  they  traded  their  cultural 


norms  (language,  traditional  beliefs,  etc.)  for  American  patriotism,  thereby  building  a  strong 


system  of  shared  core  beliefs.  U.S.  military  planners 
allowed  this  bias  to  interfere  with  appropriate 
planning,  not  understanding  that  Iraqi  culture  is  more 
strongly  associated  with  extended  family,  tribes  or 
groups  and  not  necessarily  with  the  state  or  nation. 

See  Figure  2  for  a  hierarchical  list  of  the  cultural 
Scale  of  Identities. Furthermore,  challenges  to  Figure  2.  Scale  of  identities  (Bechtoid  2009). 


SCALE  OF  IDENTITIES 

(1)  SELF 

(2)  NUCLEAR  FAMILY 

(3)  EXTENDED  FAMILY  (CLAN) 

(4)  TRIBE 

(5)  ETHNIC/RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITY 

(6)  LOCALITY  (VILLANGE,  URBAN) 

(7)  PROVINCE 

(8)  NATION 

(9)  REGION 

(10)  DEVELOPED/LESSER  DEVELOPED 

(11)  "WORLD" 


planning  also  included  the  fact  that  American  culture  embraces  individualism  whereas  the 


Iraqi  culture  is  much  more  collectivist  in  nature. 


Another  critical  point  to  be  considered  is  the  notion  that  the  Iraqi  people  would  stand- 


up  and  take  ownership  of  their  nation  as  soon  as  possible.  Again,  the  American  cultural  bias 


of  governmental  representation  altered  the  military  way  ahead.  The  United  States  was 


founded  on  the  principle  of  a  representative  form  of  government  where  society  expects  that 


the  elected  officials  be  accountable  to  the  people.  Given  that  Iraq  was  a  rentier  state,  the 


government  derived  the  majority  of  its  income  from  the  export  of  natural  resources  and  not 

42 

through  taxation.  As  a  result,  the  people  came  not  to  expect  much  from  their  government 


nor  believe  that  they  had  a  say  in  the  matter.  Moreover,  grass  roots  organizations  are  not 
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common  in  Iraq;  therefore,  motivating  the  local  populace  to  stand  up  for  their  beliefs  in  ways 
similar  to  the  current  Tea  Party  movement  in  the  United  States  did  not  come  naturally. 

Notwithstanding  the  information  presented  above,  many  would  disagree  with  the 
notion  that  teaching  American  culture  to  U.S.  military  members  would  increase 
effectiveness.  One  of  the  main  counterarguments  to  the  idea  of  teaching  American  culture  is 
the  belief  that  America  is  too  diverse,  therefore  an  “overarching  culture”  cannot  be  taught.  In 
response  to  this  argument,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  America  has  unique  attributes, 
which  transcend  across  the  nation  providing  a  consistent  view  to  non- Americans. 

Another  rebuttal  to  the  notion  of  teaching  American  culture  would  be  the  concept  that 
it  is  more  important  to  teach  the  strategic  corporal  cultural  elements  that  could  cause 
embarrassment  to  the  United  States  given  limited  time  and  constrained  resources.  Although 
the  U.S.  military  is  overextended  and  performing  non-core  competencies  missions,  it  is 
important  to  understand  that  culture  is  a  primary  source  of  self-determination.  Creating 
soldiers  who  are  literate  in  their  own  culture  and  sensitized  to  their  own  biases  will  allow 
new  experiences  to  be  viewed  without  prejudice.  According  to  Colonel  McFarland, 
“Culturally  literate  soldiers  understand  and  appreciate  their  own  beliefs,  behaviors,  values 
and  norms,  but  they  are  also  aware  of  how  their  perspectives  might  affect  other  cultures. 
Achieving  self-awareness  of  our  own  cultural  assumptions  enables  us  to  use  this 
understanding  in  relations  with  others. 

A  final  argument  to  contradict  the  need  for  military  members  to  learn  American 
culture  is  the  concept  that  the  knowledge  and  application  of  its  principles  are  more  the 
responsibility  of  American  politicians  and/or  the  U.S.  State  Department.  While  this  may  be 
true,  the  interaction  of  U.S.  military  members  in  situations  other  than  combat  demands  a 
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greater  understanding  of  culture.  Even  with  the  U.S.  State  Department  leading  America’s 
international  engagement  efforts,  U.S.  military  members  will  continue  to  interact  with  their 
coalition  counterparts  and  indigenous  populations. 

Recommendations 

As  indicated  previously,  the  most  effective  method  by  which  to  teach  another  culture 
is  through  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  one’s  own  culture.  The  U.S.  military  should 
continue  its  current  direction  of  including  cultural  training  regarding  others  into  accession 
programs,  professional  military  education  courses  and  predeployment  preparation;  however, 
additional  information  must  be  added  in  order  to  ensure  military  members  are  literate  when  it 
comes  to  their  own  culture.  A  comprehensive  list  of  specifics  related  to  another  culture 
without  the  code  book  of  how  to  interpret  them  through  one’s  own  cultural  lens  is  as  useful 
as  providing  a  nourishing  meal  of  soup  without  a  bowl  to  put  it  in.  Moreover,  simulations 
and  exercises  need  to  be  scripted  in  a  non-biased  manner  in  order  to  accurately  represent  the 
appropriate  situations  to  be  examined,  thus  eliminating  mirror  imaging. 

Given  that  many  businesses  and  industries  have  already  embraced  this  concept, 
training  models  should  be  relatively  easy  to  obtain  and  could  be  adapted  for  military  use. 
Specialized  study  programs  are  available  through  a  variety  of  sources;  however,  a  general 
awareness  is  what’s  required  for  the  average  military  member.  A  key  aspect  in  the 
realization  of  this  type  of  training  is  that  the  material  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  initial 
technical  training  and  revisited  often  throughout  a  military  member’s  career.  It  is  important 
that  the  practical  use  of  the  cultural  knowledge  be  understood  in  order  for  the  material  to  be 
acted  upon."^^  The  concept  of  teaching  leaders  and  soldiers  how  to  think  about  culture  as  it 
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relates  to  operations  in  a  foreign  environment  matters  more  in  the  long  term  than  just 
teaching  them  what  to  think  about  as  it  relates  to  the  current  environment.^^ 

Conclusion 

Culture  is  a  two  way  street.  While  the  U.S.  military  focus  on  understanding  the 
culture  of  other  societies  is  admirable,  it  is  only  half  the  battle.  Foreign  cultures  are 
simultaneously  interacting  with  the  United  States  and  subsequently  viewing  the  actions  and 
attitudes  displayed  by  the  U.S.  military  through  their  own  cultural  lens.  Therefore,  it  falls 
upon  the  United  States  to  better  understand  its  actions  as  it  relates  to  culture  and  the 
subsequent  perceptions  by  non- Americans. 

The  business  and  communication  fields  have  already  identified  the  need  for  a  better 
understanding  of  American  culture  when  operating  abroad.  Furthermore,  social 
psychologists  and  anthropologists  have  recognized  this  fact  and  regularly  attempt  to  mitigate 
ethnocentrism  when  conducting  intercultural  communication.  In  looking  at  the  two 
operational  examples  noted  above,  culture  may  not  have  been  the  single  missing  ingredient  in 
the  recipe  for  success,  but  it  may  have  provided  a  little  more  time,  a  little  more 
understanding,  and  potentially  an  opening  for  a  breakthrough  as  a  result  of  seeing  the  world 
through  a  different  set  of  eyes. 
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NOTES 


*  References  to  “American  culture”  throughout  this  paper  should  be  interpreted  as  the  culture  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  not  those  cultures  of  North,  Central  and/or  South  America,  which  will  be  identified 
separately. 
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